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ENRICHING THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF THE 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


REv. GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J., Ph.D.! 


The title of our discussion is consolingly vague. Initially 
we are tied down to so little which is precise. Perhaps by 
reflecting on the theme we shall achieve some clarity and 
definition. 

I take it that we do not need to define what a Catholic 
college is, although such an attempt might not be useless. 
In fact much has been said about it and much more can still 
be said. However, let us take it for granted that we are not 
talking about the Catholic college in the abstract but rather 
the concrete institutions in America which are labeled as 
Catholic colleges. Those we know and in those all of us have 
worked or studied. 

Intellectual life and enriching are the terms which we 
wish to explore. Let us cavalierly dismiss the first word 
with a few perfunctory remarks. The word, intellectual, 
means anything you want it to mean. For the majority of 
the people of the United States the word connotes some- 
thing pitiable or contemptible. The intellectual is commonly 
known as an “egghead” and there are two common carica- 
tures of this human being. The first one is not unkind even 
though it is patronizing. In this caricature the intellectual 
is the absent-minded professor quite removed from the 
world of the real and helpless in it. He produces a smile but 
no resentment. The second caricature gives us a long- 
haired, wild-eyed man wearing horn-rimmed glasses who 
incites people to overthrow the accepted ways of coexistence, 
and when in political power makes a complete mess of 
things, because the intellectual is unaware of the true 
realities involved in life. 

The intellectual life is a different kind of term. The 


1 Father Weigel, Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., delivered this 
address at the winter meeting of the Eastern Regional Unit, College 
and University Department, NCEA, Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J., 
February 18, 1956. 
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intellectual is a suspected person but intellectual life is 
recognized as something necessary in the community. 
American society conceives it not as an end but as a means 
for the better control of the secular order of things. The 
popular fancy of the actor in what is called the intellectual 
life is a man dressed in a white tunic working with a test 
tube or with his eye glued to a microscope. It is felt that 
this man will discover the secrets of health and available 
energy. His findings can be transposed into the order of 
medicine or material production, and these are obviously 
important things for the community. Hence this aloof citi- 
zen is in a strange way useful—but he must stay in his 
laboratory. There is another image of the legitimate practi- 
tioner of the intellectual life. You see his picture every- 
where. He sits backed by books before a table littered with 
more books, much paper and many pencils. Of course he is 
smoking a pipe. This is the writer and he also is accepted, 
a Bohemian perhaps but still a proper person. People buy 
his books and society talks about his work. 


Yet somehow or other these popular images of the intel- 
lectual life are not true to the long tradition of intellec- 
tualism. In Europe in the present as in the past the intel- 
lectual life means something different from the meaning 
suggested by the images of America. The intellectual life 
there is the characteristic activity of a social class. In this 
class there are all sorts of men and women. Some are poets, 
others mathematicians, some philosophers, others musicians 
or historians, and so ad infinitum. They are all members of 
a section of the total social structure. They are rarely rich 
and they are in some sense cloistered, separated from the 
activities of the market place, factory and legislature. They 
have as their bailiwick the university, though they are not 
all necessarily students or professors. 


If we were to put it simply, we could say that the intel- 
lectual life for the European is a life of contemplation. It 
is not religious contemplation, for a Carmelite nun is not 
engaged in the intellectual life. The intellectual life deals 
with esprit, as the French would say, but esprit is not a 
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religious notion. The French notion of esprit does not de- 
note what is expressed by the word spirit in scholastic 
philosophy. An out-and-out materialist is devoted to esprit 
though he denies the spiritual as it is conceived by the 
scholastic philosophers. One of the prime interests of the 
materialist Karl Marx was the spiritual in the sense of 
esprit. It meant for him, as it does today generally, that 
dimension of human activity which cannot be reduced to 
categories whose proper use describes metrically spatial 
events. The fact that such a reduction is not possible does 
not necessarily mean that the activity is not “material,” for 
by hypothesis the agent involved in the activity is spatial. 
If we define all of the activity of a spatial agent as “‘mate- 
rial” in the understanding that it is centered in a spatial 
agent, we can call the “spiritual” activity of man “material,” 
though not in a reductive sense. What the materialist denies 
is not the realm of the spiritual but the impossibility of 
action not traceable to a spatial agent. For a materialist 
there are no “spirits,” only material agents capable of 


activity which is “spiritual.” For the philosophical mate- 
rialist, it is precisely the “spiritual” activity of spatial 
agents which is the most important part of their being and 
action. 


It is this distinction which describes the field of the 
intellectual life. This plane of human endeavor goes beyond 
the obvious in reality in order to reach essences. The true 
intellectual always seeks for essences and essences are not 
obvious. The cow does not see them nor does the dog. They 
can only be seen by reflection which is a peculiarly human 
activity. 

Hence the practitioner of the intellectual life is contem- 
plative. If he wishes to stop with the mere acquisition of 
contemplation, we call him a pure thinker—a scientist, a 
philosopher, a theologian, a mathematician. If he wishes to 
project his contemplation into material media, he is an 
artist. But for artist and scientist, contemplation is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

As can be seen from these reflections, our colleges of 
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arts and sciences are supposed to be centers of the intellec- 
tual life. In other words they are the concrete social loci 
of contemplation. 


Actually we have here the norm of a good college. The 
deeper and broader the contemplation fostered in the school, 
the better the college. In a way the task of our discussion is 
achieved by that simple statement. However, Plato always 
used Socrates to ask seemingly irrelevant questions in order 
to clarify a statement of principle, and we could do worse 
than follow Plato. Socrates might ask us, if our description 
of the work of a college be correct, why are there institu- 
tions which are called barbers’ colleges. The reaction of the 
listeners to Socrates was always one of irritation. They 
always felt that his interrogations were trivial or not seri- 
ous, but as Plato well brings out, they never were. We are 
faced with the palpable fact that we have barbers’ colleges 
and in those schools contemplation has no place. Why, then, 
are they called colleges? 

In general we can say that we give the same name to 
different things if those things are similar. Thus we have 
oak trees and clothes trees, because a clothes tree in some 
respects looks like a tree in nature. Hence it is that a bar- 
bers’ college in some respects looks like a liberal arts college. 
It is not hard to find the similarity. In both institutions 
people beyond the age of early adolescence are learning how 
to take up an acceptable place in society. There is the 
similitude and beyond that element the similitude stops. By 
the basic law that similar things are called by the same 
name, the school for barber apprentices is justified in calling 
itself a college. 

Of course the man who first gave the name of barbers’ 
college to a barber-training center did not arrive at the 
name because of the essential similarity of the two establish- 
ments. But the very fact tells us that a liberal arts college 
actually engages in more enterprises than the task of ex- 
clusive contemplation. This need not be surprising, for 
most human activities involve more than one element. 

If we look at our American colleges, we can see that 
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they offer different fruits to the public. Some of our col- 
leges produce socially correct persons and of course such a 
person has advantages in social competition. Other colleges 
show a high record of. successful alumni, where success 
means that the former students of the institution have 
achieved positions in society which are keenly desirable 
according to the cultural prejudices of our people. Other 
colleges point to the fact that their students do very well 
in competitive examinations held outside of the college 
walls. A Catholic college might pride itself that it pro- 
duces Catholic leaders and champions or inculcates an 
abiding allegiance to the Church. We can admit that all 
these things are good and the college which offers these 
things has a right to be proud. However, one thing is clear. 
All these things are at best tangents of the true role of the 
college which is the task of contemplation. 

Here, too, we should add a slight comment on the mean- 
ing of purpose in opposition to consequent, the meaning of 
product as opposed to by-product. A theological seminary 
by its logical structure wishes to foment or inculcate a 
theological way of thinking. Its best fruits would be able 
theologians. Yet the Church, which certainly is not op- 
posed to theology, does not really care if the graduates of 
the seminaries are or are not able theologians. In her long 
experience she has found that exposure to theological ra- 
tionale produces better ministers of the gospel. The Church 
is quite calm in the presence of the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of her priests are not theologians at all, because she 
is interested in having competent ministers rather than 
competent theologians. If we say that the purpose of the 
seminary is the formation of a theologian, then the success 
of the seminary in producing competent parish priests is a 
by-product; it is a consequent but not a purpose. Yet what 
is for the seminary in the abstract merely a desirable con- 
sequent of its work is the purpose in the Church’s demand 
that all future priests pass through the seminary. In other 
words it is quite possible to make a purpose of what by 
inner logic is only a consequent. 
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At this point we are ready to deal with the first word in 
the title of our discussion, namely the enriching of the in- 
tellectual life of the college. In the light of what we have 
said, the intellectual life is the very essence of the college. 
All the rest is by-product. A college which after many 
years of existence suddenly decides that it will now intro- 
duce the intellectual life had no right to the name of a 
college of arts and sciences in the past. It may have been 
a training center for adolescents, male or female, but it 
was not a college. Our theme was not how to introduce 
the intellectual life into the college but how to enrich it, 
which means how to deepen it, how to expand it, how to 
make it more truly itself. 


Let us draw some practical conclusions from our con- 
cept of the intellectual life. We have already defined it as 
contemplation or reflection on reality in its less obvious 
dimensions. It presupposes, therefore, acquaintance with 
reality. Information is its prerequisite, and the more in- 
formation the better. However, information is the start- 
ing point, not the end. Unfortunately most neophytes in a 
college bring with them so much information which “ain’t 
so” that the college is forced to clear out the trash and put 
in solid substance. However, this is done only because 
without information concerning reality the college cannot 
do its work. The mere acquisition of information is not 
the true function of the college, though the possession of 
information is necessary before the college can really begin 
its proper task. 

Concerning the information which the college supplies 
we can say a few words. Information is the summary of 
the data of acquaintance. Such acquaintance can be ac- 
quired in different ways. The man who passes through the 
park sees the flower beds and they impress him because of 
their beauty. However, the only acquaintance he has of the 
flowers is a global one. He may not have noticed the dif- 
ferent kinds which were in the bed, nor even the different 
colors of the flowers. His information concerning the 
flowers is trustworthy on one point alone, namely the power 
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which they had to arouse in him a pleasant feeling. A 
gardener or botanist would see more and tell us more, and 
what they tell us is much more objective. It is not related 
exclusively to emotion. We call the botanist’s information 
scientific because it is constructed according to objective 
categories which permit accurate experimental description. 
Such information is highly valuable as the first step in the 
4 consideration of flowers reflectively. When Kingsley spoke 
of the “cruel, crawling foam,” he gave us a misleading 
image of the waves on the seashore. From such informa- 
tion no comprehensive contemplation can be derived, though 
some information is given. 


In the realm of information the college must be com- 
prehensive and objective. It must not approach the data 
with a previous emotional commitment. A party-line col- 
lege is no real college. Suppression of validly acquired 
data or their presentation only to be refuted are not tactics 
proper to a center of contemplation. I do not wish to be 


misunderstood on this point as being a defender of natu- 
ralistic empiricism, which in its own way violates the prin- 
ciple of objectivity by refusing to accept data if they are 
not empirical. However, the college’s dedication to reality 
must make its inhabitants eager to learn all they can about 
the real. There can be no shutting out information but a 
passionate search for it. 

The soul of the collegiate community will be the faculty 
of the college. The students belong to the university, but 
they are apprentices. The real work of contemplation is 
done by the professors, but they do it in such a way that 
the students will learn from the masters who are engaged 
in the enterprise. The college lecture and conferences are 
the meditations of the professor spoken out loud so that 
the pupils can follow the master in his work. He moves 
slowly and methodically so that beginners can see what is 
being done, and through this experience the student learns 
to do the same thing. The apprentice relationship of the 
students to the masters is thus fruitfully preserved. The 
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undergraduates by essence belong to the college, but they 
are not the main part of it. 


It is because of this truth that we must criticize per- 
haps adversely much of what goes on in not a few Catholic 
colleges. Too many professors seem to think that their 
proper function is to communicate to the students the syn- 
thetic formulas which summarize the meditations of real 
contemplatives, without the professors themselves engaging 
in contemplation. These are the textbook abstracters. They 
know what a manual says and they tell the students effec- 
tively what the textbook contains. They themselves do 
not know enough to be able to criticize validly the construc- 
tions of the textbooks, and when they do criticize, they do 
so in the light of common sense or in accord with the prin- 
ciples involved in the philosophy to which they have given, 
not their insight, but their loyalty. They themselves have 
no right to the title scholar, which is another word for a 
contemplative. If a college is manned mainly by such 
teachers, the college is not a home of reflection but only a 
center of propaganda. Put simply, it is not a college at all. 

It is just impossible to have a true college where the 
majority of the faculty are not scholars, which, as we have 
said, means reflective contemplators of the real. The col- 
lege teacher is a teacher only in as far as he is a scholar. 
He cannot divorce his scholarship from his teaching and 
justify himself by claiming to be exclusively a teacher who 
has no time for advanced study. He can teach only by 
meditating in the presence of his students. He is not inject- 
ing into them capsules of stuff. You cannot communicate 
scholarship that way. Even mere factual data will not be 
exchanged in this fashion, because the data to be significant, 
and therefore meaningful, must be absorbed in contempla- 
tion. We can teach a parrot to repeat accurately all of 
Euclid’s theorems but that does not make the parrot a 
geometer. 

In line with this thought comes a parenthetical criticism 
of some of our colleges. Examinations are necessary events 
in the university. Only in that way can the social institu- 
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tion of the college testify to society at large that so-and-so 
has reached a certain degree in the brotherhood of scholar- 
ship. The college can hardly judge that degree if it only 
demands that the examinee repeat what he has heard. The 
examination to be useful must probe into the understand- 
ing of the student, for the fruit of meditation is under- 
standing. The college graduate should be something more 
than a walking almanac of formulas. Stock answers to 
stock questions are no manifestation of understanding. 


Let us pull together such lights as we may have achieved 
so far. To enrich the intellectual life, a college must con- 
centrate on scholarship, contemplation, reflection on reality 
as achieved after valid information has been acquired. This 
means first of all that the masters of the college must be 
scholars, not mere purveyors of textbook summaries. This 
in turn means that they are always on the lookout for more 
and better information, and when they have achieved it, 
they reduce it to understanding by reflection. This is the 
24-hour-a-day task of the true college professor. We can 
add here that such professors will not only communicate 
the results of their meditations to the students, but because 
bonum est diffusivum sui—the good is anxious to flow out— 
the proper professor will publish for his scholarly frater- 
nity what he has found. Publication does not make a 
scholar, but a professor who does not publish in the jour- 
nals of his own group looks suspiciously as if he had noth- 
ing to contribute because he has found nothing, which is 
equivalent to saying that he has not been searching. The 
most revealing sign of a lack of scholarship in a teaching 
group can be seen if their meetings are only discussions on 
better and more effective techniques for the communication 
of textbook formulas to unwilling students. When that is 
evident, we know that scholarship has no meaning for the 
group. 

I do hope that no one will now come to the conclusion: 
I must publish. That is the most unscholarly decision which 
you could make. Too many people are publishing because 
they have been told that it is the sign of scholarship, and 
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they want to be scholars. Actually they do not want to be 
scholars. They are only anxious to be recognized as such. 
The scholar because he is a scholar cannot help but publish, 
but not every one who publishes is a scholar. Usually on 
the reading of publications we can tell who really is giving 
us fruit of contemplation and who is just making a bid for 
scholarly recognition without any title to it. 

We must confront objections which may arise from my 
remarks. Some one may ask: are you not reducing all 
college work to philosophy and theology? Not at all. Those 
two disciplines are two ways of contemplating, by no means 
the only ways. The scientist, physical or social, also con- 
templates but by a method different from that of the philos- 
opher. No one contemplates more than a mathematician 
and his way of doing so is peculiarly his own. The artist 
contemplates but in such a way that his contemplation looks 
for expression in esthetic creation. There are many ways 
of intellectual contemplation and the college should engage 
in reflection in various modes. The only thing which con- 
templation seeks is truth beyond the obvious findings of 
mere contact with reality. 

Certainly the two forms of intellectual contemplation 
most conspicuous in our western tradition are philosophy 
and theology, and these two modes of contemplation should 
have high places in college life. However, science and 
mathematics have developed beautifully in the last few 
centuries and they must have their honored place in college 
life. Likewise, today more than ever, art, both literary 
and non-literary, has become profoundly reflective and its 
exclusion from the*university would be a mortal sin. What 
is more, art is the easiest way to contemplation for young 
people and that is why it always had a conspicuous position 
in the academic centers. But all of these disciplines must 
be developed according to their proper methods. The artist 
should not try to be a philosopher any more than a philos- 
opher should palm off his esthetical theories as art. To- 
day the methodology of the disciplines is highly and rightly 
stressed. Common sense will not do as an approach to 
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contemplation. Each mode of contemplation has its own 
modes of procedure, and the teacher of a discipline should 
study its structure, purposes and laws. Only in this way 
will contemplation be fruitful for the individual and so- 
ciety. If anything else takes place, the result will be con- 
fusion and disorientation. 

The most serious difficulty which can be raised with this 
whole exposition is that it is too abstract and not at all 
realistic. Is it not true that we have our schools so that 
Catholic youth may have training for a future life which 
for the overwhelming majority will not be scholarship? 
If we actually tried to arrange our schools according to the 
principles here expounded, would not most of our colleges 
close almost overnight? Does not our commitment to our 
students determine our orientation, and are not most of 
those students not only uninterested but perhaps even in- 
capable of intellectual contemplation? Given the type of 
student we have and the kind of product the Church wants, 
would it not be better to staff our colleges with persons 
who can mold characters rather than form scholars? 

In principle this single objection—for it is only one, no 
matter how many forms it takes—has been forestalled. 
The college is first of all the social center of the scholars 
who make up the faculty. Essentially but secondarily it 
includes in its community an indefinite number of disciples. 
That is the structure of the college by its own nature. The 
community takes advantage of the presence of the college 
and sends to it its youth in order to give them a humanistic 
formation which is not identical with scholarship. The 
college rightly admits such young people, for the college is 
kept alive by the general community and therefore owes it 
any services which it can render, as long as such services 
are not contradictory to its true function. The army is a 
training center; so is a summer camp. A school of appren- 
tices exclusively gives training, but society has found that 
adolescents who grow up in a scholarly world receive a 
formation which is of incomparable value. This human- 
istic training is given through a life and activity in intimate 
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contact with scholars at work. It ceases to be humanistic 
training when the scholars are eliminated, or relegated to a 
second place. You can have a finishing school where man- 
ners and social graces are inculcated, but this is not a col- 
lege, which is always a section of the great. western in- 
stitution called the university. Finishing schools are good 
things and if that is what the community needs, it will build 
them. However, you cannot profess to the community that 
you are a university college and then give only finishing- 
school formation. This is fraud, conscious or unconscious, 
and the community will ultimately suffer. It is equivalent 
to selling a man aspirin tablets when he asks for vitamins. 
The aspirin will do him no harm and will deaden pain, but 
it will not build him up, and that is what he wants when 
he asks for vitamins. 


This general truth is basic. The Catholic college or any 
college is a useful training center only in as far as there is 
an inner circle of scholars. Before the college can give its 
proper training, it must be what it claims to be. 


Now this does not mean that the college must be inter- 
ested exclusively in scholarship. That is its main concern, 
but it will be modified by other concerns. Society does 
expect it to take care of a portion of its youth, and the 
college should respond to that demand. Hence the needs of 
youth in general should be recognized and satisfied. The 
playing fields of the school are not dictated by the scholarly 
activities of the masters but they correspond to the needs 
of the apprentices who properly belong to the college com- 
munity. Saturday night dances are no direct contribution 
to scholarship, but they do have a part in the lives of the 
young collegians who in large part make up the college 
world. Student guides who are not necessarily scholars are 
proper appendages of the collegiate faculty, because like 
doctors and nurses they perform a duty of the college to its 
young charges. All these things are good and they are 
reasonable services of the college, not because they are its 
true life, but because it includes young people in its family. 
No one would ask that the college do away with kitchens 
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and dormitories because eating and sleeping are not scholar- 
ly. They obviously aren’t, but the scholar can hardly dis- 
pense with them. In the same way, play, guidance, affec- 
tion and social activity are necessary, not because they are 
scholarly, but because they belong to young people who are 
legitimately citizens of the collegiate world. 


Yet all these things, proper though they be, are not the 
prime function of the college. They cannot substitute for 
the scholarly task. They are not even directly relevant to 
‘it. They are inevitable burdens of the college, the price it 
pays for the privilege of doing its own work in society and 
on society’s funds. 

Society sometimes can ask too much. Just because the 
college is an apprenticeship and other institutions of ap- 
prenticeship are nonexistent, does not mean that the college 
should take care of all apprentices no matter what be the 
objective of their training. Just because colleges study 
languages does not give society the right to ask the college 
to become a Berlitz school. Because the college studies 
science and technology gives society no right to ask the 
college to make mechanics. There is a tendency in this 
country to make the college the training center for all its 
youth, no matter what be the activity for which they train. 
The cause in part is social and in part economic. The social 
explanation is the disappearance of the craft guilds, which, 
while they existed, trained their own apprentices. Now 
that they are gone, society turns to the colleges to do the 
work which was proper to the guilds but not proper to the 
college. The economic cause is also evident. The college 
does have the secondary facilities necessary for youth, and 
so society in order to save the money required in redupli- 
cating such commodities, asks the college to extend its serv- 
ices. Yet the college should protest. Its protests would 
not be unjust. The college is not the home for all kinds of 
apprentices. It is the home of scholarship where youths 
who can profit from a life in a scholarly environment may 
do so. They are welcome, but they have no right to ask 
the college to be unloyal to its own mission. 
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Consequently we should deplore the proliferation of 
practical courses and pragmatic departments in our col- 
leges. Do business departments and nursing technology 
have any right to a place in the college? I think not. How- 
ever, at times, the college like many a housewife must do 
outside work in order to keep the home going, and so I 
suppose a college would be justified morally if not logically 
for including such departments in its field of enterprise. 
But nothing would justify a wife in her extra-domestic 
activities if as a result she would never be home at all. 


The willingness, or rather the anxiety, of the American 
college to give every and any kind of service to the civic 
community is bringing about the deterioration of the peo- 
ple. The colleges are so immersed in services that they have 
neglected the only service which they are structured to give. 
In the Middle Ages four social corporations were promi- 
nent: the sacerdotium (clergy), the imperium (govern- 
ment), the studium (university), and the gremiales or 
guilds. By the balanced functioning of these four distinct 
and fairly autonomous institutions the life of western Eu- 
rope was dynamically stable. If the studium, i.e., the uni- 
versity world, ceases to perform its proper function, the 
other three corporations must do it. But they are not 
equipped for it and they will only do it badly. As a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew the old Authorized Version of the 
scriptures might not have been so happy when it said: 
Where there is no vision, the people perish (Prov. 29, 18). 
However, the words convey an idea which is perfectly valid 
in itself. Society needs a vision to justify basically its 
established ways, and without such a justification the peo- 
ple will accept those ways only halfheartedly, if at all. 
Things cannot be justified basically by either law or custom 
but must find their reason-to-be in truth. Truth is never 
irrelevant to communal coexistence, rather it is the founda- 
tion of the commonwealth. 

Within the last few years voices have been raised in 
Catholic circles, lamenting the lack of intellectualism in the 
American Catholic community. Not unnaturally the na- 
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tional organization, the Catholic Commission on Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs, was the first which concerned itself 
explicitly with the problem, and a study presented to the 
1955 meeting of the Commission in St. Louis [“‘American 
Catholics and the Intellectual Life’ by Dr. John Tracy Ellis 
(Thought, 1955, vol. xxx, n. 118, pp. 351-88)] is a calm 
but terrifying exposé of our intellectual poverty. The im- 
mediate cause of this deficiency is undoubtedly the Catholic 
college. By this I do not mean that the Catholic college 
was morally responsible for our situation. Father Ellis 
shows quite clearly that there were many factors which 
made it impossible for the college to do the work it should 
have done. But leaving the moral responsibility to one side, 
it is yet evident that the Catholic college innocently failed 
in the task which was proper to it, and the result is our 
shame and our reduced significance in the nation. 


The main reason why the Catholic college failed was its 
incapacity to form a scholarly center in its establishment. 
There were many intelligent men and women engaged in 
Catholic college work; many were excellent guides for the 
youth who came to their institutions. But few were schol- 
ars in the strict sense of the word. Intelligence is not at 
all identical with scholarship. Many scholars are not high- 
ly intelligent and most intelligent men are not scholars. 
Scholarship does not primarily consist in footnotes, bibli- 
ographies and professional jargon, but these things do point 
out what scholarship really is. It is the wide search for 
relevant and reliable information and the exact reduction 
of such information into a consistent, harmonious, eco- 
nomic and spiritual synthesis. When the Catholic college 
demands this kind of work of its professors, and refuses to 
accept less from them, the Catholic college will be a true 
college and it will produce the intellectual vision which will 
solidify and energize the American Catholic community. 





READING READINESS 


THOMAS J. MALONEY, Ph.D.* 
I. INTRODUCTION 


As you know, many first graders who enter your schools 
in September are not ready to benefit from the regular first 
grade reading program. During the past thirty years, edu- 
cators have attempted to solve this problem through a pro- 
gram of reading readiness. 


An examination of the Education Index or the reading 
bibliographies of Gray and Betts for the past thirty years 
shows that reading readiness has been a persistent popular 
topic in the educational journals. An almost endless num- 
ber of reading specialists, administrators, supervisors and 
classroom teachers have discussed their philosophy of first 
grade reading readiness, and in many instances have out- 
lined in detail a proposed program. 

There are at least two interpretations of the term “Read- 
ing Readiness.” One refers to the child’s readiness for 
formal reading instruction at the first grade level. An- 
other interpretation considers a child’s readiness for read- 
ing at any stage of his progress throughout school. We 
will limit our discussion here to readiness for formal read- 
ing instruction at the first grade level. 


Even so limited, reading readiness is a formidable topic 
to discuss so briefly. For very complete documented treat- 
ment, I would refer you to the well-known Foundations of 
Reading Instruction* by Emmett Betts and the many 
excellent professional books and articles by Durrell, * 
Gates, 17 Harrison, ** Hildreth, 7° and Monroe. *° 

Here in the brief time available we will limit our dis- 
cussion to three points: 


*Dr. Maloney, Principal of Nathan Hale School, New Haven, 
Conn., delivered this address at the annual meeting of the School 
Superintendents’ Department, NCEA, Washington, D. C., November 
10, 1955. 
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. Some areas of agreement and disagreement in read- 
ing readiness ; 

. A brief summary of some reading studies reflecting 
on reading readiness; 

. Five brief suggestions for a workable readiness pro- 
gram. 


II. AREAS OF AGREEMENT IN READING READINESS 


There is general agreement today that reading readiness 
is a stage in the continuous development of the child. The 
relationship of many aspects of child development to readi- 
ness for reading has been clearly indicated in the writings 
of Gesell, *? Olson, ** and Sister Mary de Lourdes.?* A 
number of developmental conditions must come about before 
success in a regular beginning reading course can be ex- 
pected. 


A. Physical Development 


Olson ** commenting on his longitudinal studies of chil- 
dren’s growth, says that reading achievement is an aspect 
of the total growth of children. When he displays graph- 
ically the physical growth of a child for a period of five or 
six years, it is noted that reading growth often follows the 
configuration of the physical growth especially as it is 
measured by the separate graphs of height age, weight age, 
grip age, dental age and carpal age. Olson is quick to 
point out the importance of nurture in this picture. How- 
ever, he suggests that there is an upward limiting factor 
based on the total growth pattern. 

There is agreement that the child must possess sufficient 
physical vigor to attempt the rather taxing job of reading. 
Those who are below par physically are less apt to give the 
job the attention it requires. Many studies such as those 
by Monroe and Backus *! and Trichel ** point out the rela- 
tionship between physical defects and failure in beginning 
reading. 


B. Hearing 


It is evident that good hearing is essential to success in 
the regular reading program. There have been many 
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studies such as those by Gates and Bond, 2! and more re- 
cently by Rossignol *° which indicate a relationship between 
failure in beginning reading and defective hearing. If his 
hearing is defective, the child may mistake one spoken. word 
for another. His vocabulary will be reduced and he will 
lack the ability to sound words properly. 


Reports from school systems indicate a high percentage 
of defective hearing. The New York City System re- 
ported 5 pupils with hearing deficiencies in every class of 
33. Therefore, the use of the audiometer by competent 
personnel is suggested with referrals for medical attention 
and correction where necessary. An adjusted school pro- 
gram may be needed. 


C. Vision 


If sight is defective, the child will not be able to make 
the necessary fine visual discrimination to distinguish one 
word from another. Many studies have indicated the prev- 
alence of farsightedness among poor beginning readers. 
Lack of good binocular coordination and the evidence of 
astigmatism have been noted in beginning reading fail- 
ures.® The investigations and writings of Betts’? are 
notable in the field of vision and reading. The Snellen Eye 
Chart is recommended for teacher use as a screening device 
to measure one-eye visual acuity for a given distance. The 
Betts Ready to Read Tests * on stereoscopic slides, however, 
are more useful. They provide measures of clearness and 
singleness of vision. Teacher screening of vision is recom- 
mended with referral where necessary for medical attention 
and correction. An adjusted program is sometimes neces- 
sary. | j|% 


D. Differences between Boys and Girls in Beginning Read- 
ing Ability 


For years, researchers in the field have noted statistical- 
ly significant differences in favor of girls over boys in read- 
ing accomplishment at the first grade and reading readi- 
ness level. Carroll ® saw this particularly during the readi- 
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ness period. DeMichele’° found first grade girls superior 
in auditory and visual discrimination. Donnelly noted 
greater word recognition skill among girls than boys in 
first grade. Some offer as reasons for this the differing 
rates of development and differing interests and attitudes. 
Sister Mary Nila suggests the need for different motivation 
for boys and girls at this level. Regardless, this reading 
ability difference is real and must be faced by the schools. 


E. Emotional Development 


Educators agree that adjusting to school is a big job for 
many youngsters. If the six-year-old child is emotionally 
disturbed, his reading efforts will be thwarted. The child 
who is timid, nervous or tense is not ready to tackle the 
beginning reading job. Many studies, including those of 
Gates, 1° Russell, 44 and Strang, ‘42 have proved this point. 
The school may help this condition by providing a friendly, 
happy atmosphere at the readiness level and may further 
alleviate this difficulty by not forcing these emotionally im- 
mature youngsters unnecessarily. 


F. Social Development 


Some six-year-old children are infantile and overde- 
pendent. They will be hampered in their attempt to learn 
and read in a group situation. Proper social development 
is necessary for reading readiness. The child should be 
given many opportunities for group participation under 
the guidance of a skillful teacher. 


G. Experience Background for Reading 


Words are only symbols. Educators agree that if the 
child does not have sufficient breadth of experience, the 
common concepts which the printed words represent may 
be a complete blank for him. Good home, kindergarten 
and first grade readiness programs will provide this experi- 
ence. Children lacking in these basic experiences are not 
ready to read. The studies of Peck and McGlothlin ** and 
of Hilliard and Troxell 2° back up these statements. The 
findings indicate the need for a broad rich background at 
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home and in school. An inventory of common concepts 
found in beginning basal readers would direct the class- 
room teacher’s attention to concepts which should be de- 
veloped prior to beginning reading. 

A recent dissertation by Almy ! considered the effect of 
prior experience with “reading” and success with beginning 
reading. The prior “reading” experiences were: looking 
through books and magazines, having parents read stories 
from books, and reading signs, directions and advertise- 
ments. Almy found that the child who has a wealth of 
such experiences is more likely to be successful in beginning 
reading. Provision for such prior “reading” experiences 
in the home and school is recommended. 


H. Methods of Appraising Readiness to Read 


There is general agreement that appraisal of a child’s 

readiness to read comes about through the use of: 

1. Observational techniques in the classroom; 

2. Interviews with parents and previous teachers; 

3. The use of one of the several excellent reading 

readiness tests. 

Gates 16 and Monroe *° have evaluated these instruments. 
McKee * points out, however, that none of these commonly 
used reading readiness tests measure the child’s desire to 
read or his understanding of spoken language. 


I. The Value of a Reading Readiness Program 

Finally there is agreement among most educators that 
reading readiness programs are valuable. The studies of 
Armstrong, ? Baker, * McCrackin, ** Sister Mary Nila, *® 
Peterson *® and Woods ** point up the fact that such pro- 
grams reduce beginning reading failures, make for better 
adjustment to the general school program and pay divi- 
dends in the ensuing school years. 


III. AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT IN READING READINESS 


A. Mental Age 


Strangely enough the area in which there has been most 
disagreement or misunderstanding has been that of the 
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optimum mental age for beginning reading. Twenty-five 
years ago, Morphett and Washburne * made a study in the 
Winnetka schools, in which they measured the reading prog- 
ress of first grade children and noted their mental age as 
obtained from Stanford-Binet Intelligence Tests. They 
found that the greatest reading progress was made by 
children with a mental age of 614 years. Although they 
also discovered that some children below a mental age of 
614 years made satisfactory progress in reading, and some 
with higher than 614 years mental age did not succeed in 
beginning reading, this was soon forgotten. On the basis 
of this evidence, some educators urged postponement of 
‘reading until the child attained a mental age of 614 years. 
Unfortunately, this is a rather positive common belief in 
some circles. Some teachers further confuse the issue and 
quote a chronological age of 614 years as the optimum 
beginning reading age. 

Gates '§ studied four different groups of children each 
using different materials and taught to read by different 
methods. He found that in one group a mental age of 5 
was sufficient for success in beginning reading, whereas in 
a fourth group a mental age of 7 was necessary for begin- 
ning reading success. 

Gates concluded that mental age was largely meaningless 
as a criterion for beginning reading success. Children 
were successful largely in terms of the type of material 
and the methods of instruction used. Gates *° later sug- 
gested that children might read at a much earlier age if 
different materials and methods were used. 


B. Organization 


Another area in which there is disagreement or con- 
fusion is in the field of reading readiness organization. 
Some types of reading readiness organization are: 

1. If the child is found not ready for reading, he is 


assigned to a reading readiness room for a full year. 
After a full year he is promoted to the first grade. 


2. If the child is found not ready to read, he is as- 
signed to a reading readiness group in a first grade 
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room. Whenever the teacher finds him ready to read, 
he is transferred to a beginning reading group. Of 
the four types of programs mentioned here, this has 
the most merit. 

3. Reading readiness essentials are taught during the 
second term of kindergarten. 

4. In a fourth type, the main purpose of the kinder- 
garten is to provide a reading readiness program. 
There are infinite variations of these types. 


C. Degree to Which Skills Should Be Taught 


There is some disagreement in this field. Some reading 
experts such as Harrison,?4 McKee,” and Sister Mary Nila*4 
suggest a frontal attack on auditory and visual discrimina- 
tion skills during the readiness period before the child can 
read words. Others such as Hildreth” find the practice of 
observing small differences in meaningless words “highly 
unpsychological.” 


IV. A BRIEF SUMMARY OF SOME READING STUDIES 
REFLECTING ON READING READINESS 


I offer here the studies of Sister Mary Nila which point 
up the importance of auditory and visual discrimination 
skills within the context of a well-rounded readiness 


program. 

The writings of Lucille Harrison further emphasize 
specific auditory and visual discrimination exercises at the 
kindergarten or reading readiness level prior to reading 
instruction. 

The studies of Durrell and Murphy are brought out to 
further spotlight the place of auditory and visual discrimi- 
nation skills and to suggest their program after the child 
is ready to begin reading instruction. 


A. The Studies of Sister Mary Nila, O.S.F., Director, Arch- 
bishop Cushing Educational Clinic, Boston, Mass. 


Sister Mary Nila*‘ conducted a study with 300 first grade 
entrants. She noted that the factors which most enter 
into the process of learning to read at the first grade level 
are, in the order of importance: 
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1. Auditory discrimination ability; 
2. Visual discrimination ability ; 
3. Range of information, or vocabulary and experience 

She found that chronological age had a negative correla- 
tion with success in first grade reading. In another study 
with 330 children, Sister Mary Nila tested the value of her 
reading readiness course. The reading readiness program 
was well-rounded. It provided an enriched program and 
was in keeping with what we know about child develop- 
ment. It also included specific instruction in auditory and 
visual discrimination. 

An experimental group received three months of the 
reading readiness program and the remaining five months 
they had the regular beginning reading program. The 
equated control group had a full eight months of formal 
beginning reading instruction. At the end of the school 
year, tests showed that the experimental or reading readi- 
ness group was superior in all respects to the control group. 
Sister Mary Nila did a three-year follow-up of these chil- 
dren and found that these initial gains were maintained in 
the succeeding years. 

Harrison** in a service bulletin, “Developing Readiness 
for Word Recognition,” Houghton Mifflin, presents very 
clearly for the classroom teacher a specific program of audi- 
tory and visual training which might begin at the kinder- 
garten or first grade reading readiness level. 


B. The Studies of Dr. Donald Durrell and Dr. Helen Murphy 
at Boston University” 


Durrell and Murphy report that the child who learns 
to read easily is the child who notices the separate sounds 
in words. High mental age does not assure this ability. The 
skills must be taught. 

The findings of the Murphy** doctoral study under Dr. 
Durrell’s direction are most impressive. Five hundred 
forty children were divided into four equated groups. The 
first group received 10 minutes of ear training daily, the 
second group 10 minutes of visual training daily, the third 
group 10 minutes of combined ear and visual training. The 
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time in each instance was taken from their regular reading 
instruction period. No extra time was allotted for this 
specific training. The fourth group or control group fol- 
lowed the regular reading system. 

All were tested for reading achievement and learning 
rate in November, February and June. At all times, the 
experimental groups showed superiority over the control 
group. The gains obtained by the visual and ear training 
groups were about equal. The group which received com- 
bined ear training and visual training produced gains supe- 
rior to each of the other groups. 

These exercises were revised and published as Building 
Word Power.'* They are offered as a supplement to regular 
reading instruction and are presented as soon as the child 
is ready to read. 


V. FIVE BRIEF SUGGESTIONS FOR A WORKABLE READING 
READINESS PROGRAM 


A. When the children come to the first grade, there 
should be a complete appraisal of their readiness to read. 
This will involve a physical examination, a reading readiness 
test, an intelligence test, conferences with parents and kin- 
dergarten teachers, and a review of previous school records. 
On the basis of this information, the children will be 
grouped for reading readiness or beginning reading in- 
struction. 

B. Reading readiness is not a waiting game. Certain as- 
pects of reading readiness must be developed as we have 
indicated. Provide a good, well-rounded program which re- 
spects what we know of child growth and development. 
Provide specific instruction to develop auditory and visual 
discrimination and motor skills. 

C. Through systematic observation and retesting, dis- 
cover when the children are ready to read. As soon as in- 
dividuals are ready, transfer them to beginning reading 
groups. Continue supplemental auditory and visual train- 
ing when they begin to read. Most children will stay several 
weeks in the reading readiness groups. A few may be re- 
quired to delay beginning reading instruction for a year. 
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D. Do not be satisfied with reading readiness programs 
which are merely watered down beginning reading pro- 
grams. Also, a reading readiness program which is only 
concerned with reading readiness workbooks is a poor pro- 
gram. The workbooks are valuable and have a real place 
but they do not constitute the whole program. 


E. Be sure that your reading readiness and first grade 
teachers have the best possible training in teaching reading. 
Provide a reasonable pupil load at this level so that this 
program is possible. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


REV. JEROME DIFFLEY, O.S.B., 
and 
LEONA HOSINSKI, M.A.! 


Recent years have brought something of a deluge of 
literature in almost every phase of education. The field of 
guidance and personnel services has been no exception. 
Perusing the literature, we find practically every facet of 
guidance work boosted in one way or examined in another. 
New programs are advocated or introduced; old ones are 
further delineated to make them more effective. Names 
are given to services that tend to make it appear that edu- 
cators have submitted to constantly rising pressures and 
admitted that their function is “residual.” To learn the 
status of the Catholic college system throughout this coun- 
try regarding the various principles and practices in guid- 
ance work, a survey was initiated here at the University of 
Notre Dame. This paper is a summation of the findings. 

Catholic colleges have tended to keep abreast of educa- 
tional progress through the years and it is gratifying to 
note that their work in guidance has been another way in 
which they have kept up “with the Joneses.” Several studies 
have been made concerning related personnel services in 
Catholic colleges in a particular area. This study, it is 
believed, is the first attempt to get a picture of the nation- 
wide personnel practices in Catholic colleges. No other 
single work has been located specifically in the area of 
guidance services in Catholic colleges throughout the entire 
United States. A consideration of the importance of the 
program in the educational process and the expenditure in- 
volved indicates that research in this area is long overdue. 


1§t. Bernard, Ala., South Bend., Ind., respectively. Graduate stu- 
dents, Department of Education, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 
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Many features of the various personnel services not 
included in the questionnaire might be of interest to edu- 
cators. The purpose of this survey was to determine the 
mechanics, the personnel involved, the programs offered and 
the philosophy of guidance of the “questionees.” It has 
done that and much interest has been shown in this work. 
We are convinced by the excellent response that an adequate 
picture of guidance practices in Catholic colleges is obtain- 
able from our data. 


_ In the composition of the questionnaire, the personnel 
of the schools and the faculty members was considered first. 
The next objective was to determine various aspects of the 
guidance personnel employed, religious background, status 
in administrative work, educational preparation for the task 
and any other facts pertinent to the personal relations with 
the faculty. The various programs in operation, tests 
given and use made of them, attitude toward personnel serv- 
ices and “philosophy” of guidance composed the remainder 
of the study. 


Though adequate in many regards, it is recognized that 
beyond the normal limitations of questionnaires, certain 
other definite shortcomings are apparent. Foremost among 
these are semantic problems. Confusion clouds the issue 
when one enters this field as to whether one is speaking of 
guidance or personnel services. The term “guidance” is 
more comprehensive and better understood. It has been 
variously defined but it is used here to mean that aspect 
of education which is designed to aid the student in the full 
development of his potentialities, in the formation of proper 
goals and the means to achieve these goals. By the term 
“personnel services” is meant those means through which 
guidance as the end is achieved. Thus, many individual 
teachers may do a type of counseling by a suggestion here or 
a word there but many such individuals doing this work in 
the same institution do not necessarily constitute a guidance 
program. 

In the same vein of restrictions, it is recognized that 
the study does not lend itself to a complete picture of guid- 
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ance programs in each institution. It is representative of 
64 per cent of the colleges and universities listed as “Con- 
stituent” and “Associate” Senior Colleges by the National 
Catholic Educational Association Newsletter of December, 
1954. 


Of 192 questionnaires sent out to college administrators, 
123 responses were received. Of these, only 117 could be 
used since three were colleges for members of religious 
orders only, two responses were received too late for com- 
pilation, and one college was in the process of changing its 
status. The findings therefore are based on replies from 
117 colleges spread over 30 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. This, it is felt, is sufficient to justify the belief that 
the sampling is adequate. Furthermore, the questionnaire 
was answered by institutions caring for the education of 
121,347 students, including seven colleges, each with an 
enrollment of more than 5,000. It is not known whether 
those college administrators not answering the question- 
naire have any program of guidance. Unfortunately, it in- 
dicates a lack of interest in personnel work in over one third 
of the colleges holding membership in the National Catholic 
Educational Association. Since many answered one part 
of the questionnaire and left another blank, it should be 
mentioned that the figures do not always add up mathe- 
matically yielding a result of 117 who porns or 81 who 
have a guidance program. 


Turning now to some results of the questionnaire, it 
should be mentioned that a small part of the information has 
already been given. These students of Catholic colleges 
are in institutions which average 1,037 students taught by 
an average of 34 religious or lay instructors. Lay in- 
structors are more prevalent in these institutions in a ratio 
of almost two to one. With reference to the trained per- 
sonnel (degree in counseling, guidance or psychology) in 
these institutions and their educational preparation, the 
following table summarizes the data: 
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TABLE 1 


Number of Catholic Colleges According to Size (0-1000; 1000-5000; 
over 5000 Students) Having Directors of Guidance with Doctoral, 
Master’s, Bachelor’s and No Degrees in Field by Percentages 


Number of Number of Percentage of Degreed Couselors 
Colleges Students Doctorate Master’s Bachelor’s Nonein Field 


53 0-1000 39.6 41.5 3.8 13.2 

21 1000-5000 33.3 42.8 0 23.8 

7 over 5000 42.8 42.8 0 14.2 
From this table it can be seen that those institutions, gen- 
erally speaking, which have guidance programs tend to have 
staff members well prepared in their work. It was found 
that of 117 institutions, 80 or 68.3 per cent had a trained 
counselor available to the students. The only discouraging 
result in this connection is that all too frequently these 
counselors are deans of studies or discipline which may ren- 
der the establishment of rapport difficult if any type of 
adverse correction must be given. Most of these staff mem- 
bers also teach in the field for which they were trained. 
This might well be an aid requiring them to keep abreast 
of the current literature in the field. It was found that 


73.7 per cent of those serving as guidance directors were 
members of the administrative staffs by virtue of their 
position in this work. 


With reference to other factors in the guidance survey, 
it was found that almost 76 per cent of the counselors were 
religious with the greater number being sisters. This is 
probably due to the fact that there are more women’s col- 
leges than men’s. Of all those responding, only 26 lay 
people are directing guidance work in Catholic colleges. 
This may be indicative of the greater emphasis being placed 
on moral guidance over any other type. In the order of 
values, it should outrank all others, but many factors in- 
cluded in personnel services are involved in leading good 
moral lives. 


The Catholic colleges pay $164,000 in salaries for di- 
rectors of guidance work, most of which goes to lay people. 
These salaries average $5,012.50 with 61 colleges mentioning 
“contributed services” to religious personnel to which no 
dollar value can be attached. Only the 26 lay people were 
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hired specifically for the job of guidance director with the 
remaining 82 being members of religious communities. 
Twenty-nine of these are former members of the faculty. 

Leaving the personnel phase for a few minutes, we look 
to some of the organized programs offered for the benefit 
of the students. They may be listed as follows in Table 2: 


TABLE 2 


Number and Per Cent of Catholic Colleges Offering Testing, Orienta- 
tion, Placement, Counseling, Evaluation, Remedial Reading, Research, 
Co-Curricular Activities, In-Service Training Services 


: Number of Colleges 
Service Offering Service Percentage 


Testing 

Orientation 

Placement 

Counseling 

Evaluation 

Remedial Reading 

Research 

Co-Curricular Activities ...........ec0ee8 
In-Service Training 


Most of the colleges answered the question about these pro- 
grams; others left some programs with no comment. There 
is hesitance in judging this lack of response as a negative 
answer. Nevertheless, regarding the answers received, of 
112 with testing and 104 with counseling programs, only 80 
schools reported having counselors capable of fully inter- 
preting and getting the real value from these tests. The 
very unfortunate part of this comes from the answers that 
16 of these schools give Interest Inventory and Personality 
tests which definitely need trained personnel for full inter- 
pretation, but they did not have them available. 
Fortunately, a high percentage of schools have Job Place- 
ment programs. According to Alexander A. Schneiders, 
this is a valuable aid to mental health.? It is aiding the 
student to start in the right direction in life after school. 
Regarding the Evaluation and Research programs, it ap- 
pears that less than half the schools responding carry on 
any collective examination of academic consciences or use 
the tests given to set up norms for their own institutions. 
It seems too, that many Johnnys in our Catholic colleges 


2 Alexander A. Schneiders, Personal Adjustment and Mental Health 
(New York: Rinehart Publishing Company, 1955), p. 528. 
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can not read well since 29 per cent of them have organized 
Remedial Reading programs. Finally, the colleges appar- 
ently see the value of co-curricular programs since the 
number with them ranks very high. The value to be de- 
rived from this type of program has long been highly re- 
garded in Catholic college circles for its socially orienting 
features. With reference to all these programs, it might be 
well to remark that one or the other program might be more 
important to an individual college depending on locale, 
educational objectives, type of student and type of faculty. 

In the next question, a “popularity” contest was staged 
and a definite leader was found in each field of testing. 
Tests used by institutions were reported as tabulated in 
Table 3. Only in the field of Personality Tests was there 
even a close second to the winner. Further, the tendency 
in reference to using these tests as a primary basis for 
counseling shows that only 27 colleges do so. The ratio 
of those using them in an auxiliary manner over the primary 
source of counseling is three to one. Most responses showed 
that tests were only an aid, not a first-rate source of in- 
formation for counseling. 


TABLE 3 


Number and Per Cent of Catholic Colleges Offering Tests in the 
Following Areas: Mental Ability, Achievement, Interest Inventories, 
Personality 

Number of Colleges Per Cent of 
Type of Test Name of Test Offering Test Colleges 


Mental Ability PERT 89.8 


English 71.8 
Achievement General 29.9 
Religion 12.8 


Interest 25.6 
Inventories 56.4 
23.9 

20.5 


Personality 12.8 
G 3.4 


In the realm of satisfaction with programs in the col- 
leges, it was found that the typical attitude was one of 
striving to better themselves for 79 or 67.5 per cent an- 
swered “satisfied, with reservations.” At the other ex- 
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treme, 25 or 20.9 per cent of administrators were “satisfied” 
even though seven of these did not have a counselor avail- 
able. This points to a definite lack of appreciation of the 
necessity of such services for the welfare of the students. 
Only eleven or 11.6 per cent were “not satisfied’ with their 
programs and many of these commented in such a way as to 
give evidence of continuing attempts to better the situation 
which had, as yet, not reached a satisfactory status. 

In the final question the philosophy of guidance held by 
each college administrator was sought. Opinions were so- 
licited due to the controversial nature of thought in ref- 
erence to whether or not guidance is a portion of the school’s 
work, and if so, by whom is it to be done. Is professionally 
trained guidance personnel a necessity or a luxury? The 
findings certainly are not designed to settle, only to report 
on this problem. 

This survey considers three positions in reference to 
this problem. From these three, colleges were asked to state 
their personal philosophy of guidance. The positions were 
stated as follows: 

a) All teachers and administrators in so far as they are 
in contact with students, have the obligation of giv- 
ing guidance and counseling to students and there is 
no need for the professional guidance counselor. 

b) Every college has the obligation to set up a guidance 

office or bureau with persons professionally trained 
in the psychological approach in charge. 
Guidance will always be done by teachers and offi- 
cers in contact with students, and in larger institu- 
tions, when a Guidance Bureau is set up, the main 
function of those in charge is to train the teachers in 
guidance techniques and themselves handle only 
cases calling for special attention. 


Table 4 summarizes the findings: 


TABLE 4 
Number and Per Cent of Catholic Colleges Replying to the “Philosophy 
of Guidance” According to the Positions Stated Above 
Number of Colleges Per Cent of Colleges 

Positions Replying Replying 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
Totals 
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It is difficult, if not impossible, to find Catholic writers 
who hold to position (a). However, the small number of 
colleges that have counselors (80 out of 117) is indicative of 
their position whether or not they are willing to state it 
as such. 

The position stated in (a) was that of Columbia College 
when professional guidance staffs were hardly considered 
to have any function in the learning process. In 1917, Dean 
Kepple inaugurated a system whereby those students aspir- 
ing to professional fields would be advised by assistant deans 
designated for them according to their professional interest. 
Almost continuously the advisory system has been predomi- 
nantly in the hands of the teaching staff rather than with 
professional guidance personnel. The tendency is still to- 
ward maintaining close pedagogical contact between stu- 
dents and advisors even though the number of advisors has 
increased 100 per cent since 1945.3 It would seem that 
their position now is not adequately stated by (a) but is a 
modification of (b) and (c). Any further studies in the 
realm of philosophy of guidance should make these possible 
positions more detailed and exclusive. 

Likewise Wriston*t and Donham® seem to hold to the 
position stated under (a). Both are writing in reference 
to non-sectarian liberal arts colleges. Their thesis appears 
to be that guidance work done by anyone in contact with 
students must result in social, economic, political and moral 
adjustment to the societies in which they live or education 
has failed them. Wriston, particularly, excoriates voca- 
tional guidance that would limit the abilities of a student re- 
sulting in narrowness of viewpoint. Donham sees a liberal 
arts college failing unless it effects ability to judge soundly 
in the realm of uncertain human affairs and makes idealistic 
forces effective and more realistic. Neither author men- 


3 Dwight C. Miner (ed.), A History of Columbia College on Morning- 
side (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954), pp. 62-66. 

4 Henry M. Wriston, The Nature of the Liberal Arts College (Apple- 
ton, Wis.: Lawrence College Press, 1937), p. 163. 

5 Wallace B. Donham, Education for Responsible Living (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), p. 229. 
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tions specifically a whole chain of personnel services such 
as would constitute an organized program. 

Diametrically opposed to this position is that of Cribbin® 
though he admits the limited function of a teacher in coun- 
seling. In his view there must be cooperation of all faculty 
members in contact with students but the burden of the 
personnel work must be borne by trained persons. The 
college, to be effective, must set up a guidance bureau with 
professionally trained persons in charge. This opinion should 
carry weight in Catholic institutions since Cribbin is prob- 
ably one of the outstanding exponents of guidance philoso- 
phy and technique in Catholic circles. In this same vein, 
though from a naturalistic point of view, Russell writes 
that, ‘““You must not consider guidance officers and guidance 
laboratories in schools as superfluous. Their purpose is to 
achieve the maximum of individual treatment under quan- 
tity production conditions.” * In supporting this same posi- 
tion and quoting the Holy Father as his authority, Brother 
John Jansen notes that, 

. each and every college should strive to provide all 
personnel services through persons who have had at 
least some knowledge of the latest psychological find- 
ings and some training in the application of these dis- 
coveries to the individual personality of students. To 
achieve maximum effectiveness, personnel services must 
be organized, and so integrated with each other that the 
student, as a person with a supernatural destiny, is the 
focal point of all the services of the college.’ 


The last alternative embraces the greater portion of 
Catholic educators. It is something of a compromise be- 
tween positions (a) and (b). One comment must be made 
in reference to previous findings in this connection. Look- 
ing back, it is found that only 31 colleges have in-service 
programs for faculty members but 81 colleges hold to propo- 


6 James J. Cribbin, “The Pupil Personnel Program’s Essential Serv- 
ices,” The Catholic Educational Review (November, 1955), p. 522. 

7 William T. Russell, How to Judge a School (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954), p. 134, 

8 Brother John J. Jansen, Personnel Services in Catholic Four Year 
Colleges for Men, Doctoral Dissertation (Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1955), p. 221. 
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sitions (a) and (c), with the greater majority in the latter 
category. In some of these cases, philosophy and practice 
are at variance. This position seems to be the closest to 
the thought of Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., when he says, 


We recognize the individual as a precious entity in the 
sight of God. His development as a person is our deep- 
est concern. .. . Nothing should be left undone to keep 
in clear focus the sense of individual personality of our 
students. Our personnel programs should be carefully 
organized. Guidance and counseling services should be 
made available to all. Our faculty should participate in 
the guidance of students with methodical devotedness. 
Every consideration should be given to the problems 
of the student. There is no better way to convince 
him of his value as a person than to show him that 
respect.® 


To determine some of the more pertinent facts concern- 
ing guidance principles and practices in Catholic colleges has 
been the aim of this study. No doubt there is still much room 
for investigation in a general as well as a specific way in 


this area. One aid that could well be provided for all fellow 
colleges would be to make available any pertinent expe- 
riences and findings in personnel work. 

Catholic colleges are beyond the “point of no return” 
in this work. Referring back to Table 2 showing the per- 
centages of colleges offering various personnel services, the 
results show that more than 75 per cent of the colleges have 
those services relating to student welfare. Remedial read- 
ing, by its very nature, can hardly be put on a par with Test- 
ing, Orientation, Placement, Counseling and Co-Curricular 
Services since it is only for a selected few. Evaluation, Re- 
search and In-Service training are faculty-directed pro- 
grams which only indirectly result in better student person- 
nel services. Cooperatively, Catholic colleges can make 
personnel work another phase of the traditionally fine sys- 
tem of education that leads to the purpose of all life—the 
glory of God through guiding His Creatures to Him in the 
varied facets of Christian life. 

8 Brother E. Stanislaus, “How Can Educational Philosophy In- 


fluence Our Educational Practices?” National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin (August, 1955), p. 136. 





